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Oklahoma's tree shaded 
campuses, colleges and 
universities, have been made 
even more attractive by new 
structures recently added. 
Ultra-modern, conservative, or in 
accord with the style of 
architecture established and 
traditional on campus, each adds 
a note to the chord of growth, the 
theme music of the expansion 
of learning. 
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THIRTEEN 


ResidencB HbUs 
O kiBhoma State Unlvarsfty 
Stiffwater 



Studant Apartments 
Phtllfps University 
Bnfd 


Southwest Hatif Looser Center 
Northeastern State Cottege 
Tahtequah 


Prayer Tower 

Oral Roberts University 

Tulsa 


Home Economics 
Central State University 
Edmond 


Chapman Halt 
Tulsa University 
Tulsa 


E E. Date Halt 
Oklahoma University 
Norman 


Wifi Rogers Haft 
Southwestern State CoUege 
Weatherford 
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Max Chambers Library 
Cer]traf State University 
Bdmond 


Choctaw-Chickasaw Towers 
Southeastern State Coflege 
Durant 


Engineering 
Oktahoma State University 
Stitiwater 


Physical Sciences Center 
University of Oktahoma 
Norman 


Horace Mann Bldg. 

East Central State Coflege 
Ada 


Davis Hatt 

College of Uberat Arts 
Chickasha 


Arts and Science 
Southwestern State College 
Weatherford 


Administration Bidg. 
Langston University 
Langston 


Fine Arts 

Northeastern State Coilege 
Tahfequah 





1 1 

1 

1 1 

1 1 
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W. Angie Smith Memoriaf Chepet 
Okishoma Ctty University 
Oktahoma City 




LaFortune Mali 
Tuisa University 
Tulsa 


Learning Center 
Oral Roberts University 
Tutsa 


University Center 
Central State University 
Ebmonb 


Botany, Micro- Biology 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman 


Library 

Oklahoma City Ur^iversity 
Oklahoma City 


Library t EOucation Center 
Northwestern State Coilege 
Alva 


Zollars Memorial Library 
Phillips University 
Enid 


Everest Administration 8/tfg, 

Phiitips University 

Enid 


Physical Sciences 
Oklahoma State University 
Stfilwater 
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SEVENTEEN 


The chore that faces some is to 
forgive, and forget, that which they 
adjudge bad in the life of Woodrow 
Wilson Guthrie. For there is too much 
that is good and inspimtional in 
Woody Guthrie’s life ever to be for- 
gotten, 

Woodrow Wilson Guthrie was a 
genius. He was a true troubador, and 
“bound for glory.” Continued 
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GQNSKHVATION AWARD 
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^'Many a month has come and 
gone 

since I wandered from my home 
in those Oklahoma hills where I 
was born, 

**Many a page of life has turned, 
Many a lesson I have learned. 
While I feel like in those hills I 
still belong/" 

One of his beloved ballads about 


the days when dust darkened the sun 
in southwestern Kansas, southeastern 
Colorado, and the Oklahoma and 
Texas panhandles, was written while 
he lived in Pampa, Texas; 

"TAe telephone rang, it rang off 
the^alL 

It lias the preacher a^makin* his 
call. 

He said, *Kind friends, this may 
be the end; 



GLOSEUP: 


Folk Hero 


One day next i^eeK 
they wiU. waik qul^ly 
inla the Brooklyn 
State HoatiUal on 
Clarkson Av. to bring 
the Jramed dtation to 
the bushy-haired 

-man who is a legends 
T’FixiTinr VToody OuUirlBt bts 

GUTltKl£^ waated body upright 

In a wheelthair, wiU and bear but he won't 
be able lo speak or to move his body. The quiet 
man Irom Oklahomat a giant of Amerlcaa folk 
music, la dying ol HuiULngton^u chorea, a heredh 
taxy disease o| the nervous system that U Jih 
evitably faul. 

Guthrie Is 51, He has been in the hospital 
for 12 years. Many who sing his songs think he's 
dead. But never has the name -and wotit of 
Woodrow w. Guthrie been more alive. 

On April fi the oomposer'baUadeer who pro- 
duced more than 1,000 songs between 19^ and 
1964 was awarded the Cunservalkm Service 
Award for his lifelong efforts to make Americans 
"aware o£ their heritage and the land." The 
award was presented by Interior Secretary UdaH 
to Guthrie's fomer wU^, Mrs. Marjorie Guthrie 
Cooper. 

The citation and ait accompanying Icticr from 
Udall will be delivered to Guthrie next week by 
Harold Leventhal* an oW friend and a trustee of 
the Guthrie Children's Trust Fund. A lew otlier 
close friends will be there. 

“He la almost reveredt** asid Leventhal. "He is 
(he founding father ^ modern folk music. His 
songs have become part of school curriculum. 
His This land js Your laticf Is almost a second 
anthem to thousands of students." 

« # ¥ 

The rise of foQc luoaic In the laat decade haa 
carried Guthrie to the point of legend. His 20^ 
yesr^id autobiography, "Bound for Glory," has 
been released. In Ac past year several record 
albums have been released — some of the 400 
aongs he recorded for the Library of Congress 
in 1940, 

Ail money from these endeavors goes into the 

V" ^ 


. . JOHN CUHMM 

trufit fund for his three children, Arlo, 18, Joady, 
16, and Nora, 15, 

Guthrie was the voke of the Depression, the 
poet who roamed the land w-rth his guitar slung 
over his shoulder. 

"What I am iS a man thai don’t like to see 
folks out of work or pushed around," he once 
Bald. 

Out of him tumbSed songs of dust bowls and 
union busting and workem'and sadness and life, 
classics like "Unloh Maid," "Hard Traveling," 
"So Long, It's Been Good to Know You." 

# 

GuthHe was bom of Scottiali and IHiJfa a»- 
ceatry On July 12, 1913; Sn Okemah, Okfuskee 
County, Oklahoma. Hia father, Charles, played 
guitar and was a profoaaiooal prizefighter. From 
him and hts mother, Nora Tanner, Guthrie got 
hia foundation In folk muolc. 

Guthrie left school in the 10th grade and at 
16 "went out to see the land and the people.'* 

'Ylnce 1 cleaned spittoons,'* Guthrie has said. 
"I done might near everything." And all the 
v^lle he comF>o5«d and played his guitar hi bars 
and pool moms acroGs the country. 

He sang for labor unions and for workers in 
migrant camps. He recorded two albums of "Dust 
Bowl" songs for Victor Recozda. In the early 
1940s he came to New York and had several 
local radio shows, but he tired of the city life 
and headed south and west, 

WhUe out West Guthrie recorded 26 ballads 
for^ the BonnevUie and Grand Couieo dams to 
champion public power, A substation of the 
Bonneville Fower Administration has aince been 
named after him. 

Then, ahortly after World War li, Guthrie 
was hit with the first symptoma of Huntington's 
chorea, the disease that killed bis mother. Hfs 
work l^lod oft and ended in 1954 when he was 
hospitahzed. 

There isn*t a folk ainger today, from Bob 
Dylan to Joan Baez; who doesn't owe aomething 
to Guthrie. Clifton Failman probably aokf it beat; 
''Guthrie's talent is a natlonit possession, like 
Yellowstone and Yoaemite . , 
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May be your last chance at 
salimtion from sin/ 

**Tke church it was crowded, 
the church it was packed^ 

Bui the dusty old dust storm 
blowed up so black. 

That the preacher could not read 
a word of bis text. 

So he folded his specs. 

Took up a collection and said, 

*'So long, its been good to know 
you. 

So long, ifs been good to knotv 
you. . . 

During his union organizing days 
Woody, who found it hard to be se- 
rious about anything for long, took off 
from the **tJnion Made” label and 
wrote a song called "*Union Maid;"* 

**Now you gals who want to be 
free. 

Just take a little Up from me. 
Get you a man who's a union 
man 

And fight fogefAer for liberty. 

“Now married life ain't hard 
If you've got a union card , , ” 

Woody, today accused of being sub- 
versive, was unable to pass the army 
physical for service in World War II, 
so he joined the Merchant Marine, 
The first ship on which he served, 
the Reuben Jamea, was torpedoed and 
sunk* 

“Have you heard of a ship called 
the good Reuben James? 
Manned by hard fighting men, 
both of honor and fame. 

She flew the Stars and Stripes 
of the land of the free, 

But tonight she's in her grave 
at the bottom of the sea. 

“Tell me what were their names? 

Tell me what mere their names? 
Did you have a friend on the 
good Reuben James?" 

Woody served aboard ships through 
three invasions, and was twice torpe- 
doed; 

“Door hell rung, in come a man. 
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U.S. Award Given to Woody Guthrie 


By ROBERT B. SEMPLE Jr. 

Sprcitl lo Thf New York T»mr* 

WASHINGTON. April 6 
Woody Guthrie, the folk com- 
poser, balladeer and citizen of 
the open road who ha.s spent the 
last 11 years seriously ill m a 
Brooklyn ho.spital, was honored 
in absentia today by the Fed- 
eral Government for his life- 
long efforts to make the Amer- 
ican people “aware of their her- 
itage and the land." 

Stewart L. Udall, Secretary 
of the Interior, called Mr. Guth- 
rie a “poet" of the American 
landscaj^. and presented the 
department’s Conservation Serv- 
ice Award to his former wife, 
Mrs. Marjorie Guthrie Copper. 
The Guthrie’s marriage ended 
in divorce in the early nineteen- 
fifties. but they have remained 
friends. The ceremony was 
al.so attended by Mr. Guthrie’s 


three children. 

Woodrow W. Guthrie, who is 
estimated to have written more 
than 1.000 songs between 1932 
and 1954, has been hospitalized 
since 1955 with Huntington’s 
chorea, an inevitably fatal 
nervous disorder characterized 
by Jerky, irregular movements 
and by progressive dementia. 

Described by a friend as "a 
little weather-worn man with 
Incredibly bushy, wiry hair." 
celebrated by the critic Clifton 
Fadiman as “a national 
possession like Yellowstone and 
Yosemite." Mr. Guthrie has long 
been recognized as one of the 
county’s most creative, produc- 
tive and authentic folk singers. 
Playing in waterfront saloons, 
in hobo jungles, on skid rows, 
and traveling from coast to 
coast, Mr. Guthne absorbed and 
then recreated in song nearly 
everything he saw and read 


about, from Einstein’s theory of 
relativity to the simple joys of 
children. 

His best-known .songs include 
"Union Maid,’* "Hard Traveling" 
"Blowing Down This Old Dusty 
Road." and "This Land Is Your 
Land." 

The citation, which Mr. Udall 
read to 2,000 Government em- 
ployes gathered for the depart- 
ment’s annual awards ceremony, 
praised Mr. Guthrie for sum- 
marizing in song: "The strug- 
gles and deeply held conviction 
of those who love our land and 
fight to protect It." 

Mr. Udall also announced that 
a Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion substation in the Pacific 
Northwest was being named 
“the Woody Guthrie Substa- 
tion." In the early nineteen-for- 
ties. Mr. Guthrie, a firm believer 
in public power wrote 26 ballads 
about the Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee Dams. 


©1966 by New York Times Co. Reprinted by permission. 


The awards ceremony was 
both colorful and touching: Mr. 
Guthrie's son Arlo, 19 years old, 
sang several of his faUier*8 bal- 
lads accompanied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Perdue. Mr. Per- 
due is president of the Folklore 
Society of Greater Washington. 

On the sidelines hovered the 
short, heavy figure of Moses 
Asch. who has recorded about 
500 of Mr. Guthrie’s songs. Mr. 
Asch, who once turned down 
Joan Baez because he felt her 
songs and style were derivative, 
and who today sang along quiet- 
ly in the shadows of the audi- 
torium, called the award a 
"great occasion." It was, he said 
"official recognition of an au- 
thentic culture that this country 
has long denied." 


I signed my name, got a 
telegram; 

Says— if you want to take a 
vacation trip. 

Get a dish-washin* job on a 
liberty ship. 

Woman a-cryin'; me a-flyin'; 

Out the door; down to the line. 

** Ships loaded down with TNT, 

All stretched out 'cross the rollin' 
sea; 

I stood on the deck; watched 
those fishes swim; 

Prayed them fishes wasn't made 
of tin, 

**Vm just one of the merchant 
crew. 

Belong to the union called the 
NMU, 

Vm a union man from head and 
toe. 

I'm USA— and CIO! 

**Fightin' out here on the water; 

Gonna win us some freedom on 
good dry land," 

How can the man who wrote and 
sung those words be labeled subver- 


sive? How did he feel toward his 
country? 

"This land is your land. 

This land is my land. 

From California to the 
New York Island, 

From the redwood forests to the 
Gulf Stream waters 
This land was made for you and 
me, 

"As I went walking that ribbon 
of highway 

I saw above an endless skyway, 
I saw below the golden valley. 
This land was made for you and 
me," 

Helping to build Grand Coulee 
Dam on the Columbia River, he wrote 
and sang; 

"In the misty crystal glitter of 
that wild and windward spray. 
Men have fought the pounding 
waters and have met a watery 
grave. 

It tore their boats to splinters. 

It gave men dreams to dream 
Of the day Grand Coulee Dam 


would cross that wild and 
wasted stream," 

He wrote, "Green pastures of plenty 
from dry desert ground;’* 

"It's always we rambled. 

That river and I, 

All along the green valley 
I will work till I die. 

My land I'll defend with my life 
if it be, 

*Cause my pastures of plenty 
must always be free," 

Tell us not that Woodrow Wilson 
Guthrie was subversive and a threat to 
America. As Guy Logsdon of Tulsa 
points out in his biographical articles 
about Woody, Guthrie was an ideal- 
ist. Loyal to his country, sometimes 
critical, a man who fell as far short 
of his own ideals as do all of us. BB 
Italics by Woody Guthrie, copyrighted 
by the Guthrie Children's Trust Fund, 
New York. Since Woody's death his 
songs, through the work of Mrs, Mar- 
jorie Guthrie, have raised more money 
for research in combating Hunting- 
ton's Disease than the sum total of all 
previous efforts. 
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Ataloa Lodge on the campus of 
Bacone College, Muskogee, contains 
one of the meet delightful small mu- 
seums weVe visited. Bacone, founded 
as an American Baptist mission col- 
lege in 1881, is today attended by 
students of all races and creeds. But 
it was first founded for Indian youth, 
and young Indian students came to 
Bacone from the length and breadth 
of the North American Continent, 
from beyond the Arctic Circle, from 
Mexico, and Central America. 

The Ataloa Lodge museum is made 
up of gifts. The gifts are special — 
hand crafted or especially chosen 
items sent to the museum by former 
students, special things made, chosen, 
and sent by these former students 
back to the campus they had come 
to love. 

These are distinctive things, from 
Eskimo youngsters of our farthest 
northern continental culture, from 
Alaskan Indian youths, from the Ca- 


nadian tribes, from the Pueblo peo- 
ples of New Mexico and Arizona, from 
Indian young people of coastal Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, Chihuahua, Sonora, 
and throughout Oklahoma. 

There are other and beautiful 
things, more than we have pictured, 
all carefully chosen and typical of the 
tribal cultures of the young [>ersons 
who sent them. We recall especially 
a small, perfect Tlingit totem carved 
of some black, onyx-like material, a 
pair of Chippewa fur boots, unusual 
wooden moccasins from another Ca- 
nadian Indian tribal youth, the kinni- 
kinnick pouch which once belonged to 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce, so 
many things that were locked in cabi- 
nets inaccessible to our camera. 

The few gifts we show here serve 
only as an invitation to you to visit 
Ataloa (Bird-Woman) Lodge, named 
for a former and beloved teacher on 
the Bacone College campus, and see 
the rest. BB 



Birch cBnoe antf Haida carv&d paddia. 



Aiaaftac snow shoes Cht 
ZuT}i rug, decorated with standing mam figures. 
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Apache saddle. Pueblo kachina, and Seminole woman doll. 

Apache violin, made ot saguaro cactus. San lldefonso pottery (by Maria and Julian). KwaklutI black bear (British Columbia). 



tfe ot a plains Indian cooking pot; cooking accomplished by placing hot stones from the tire in the contents ot the cooking vessel. 

ahua hat (Mexico). Porno basket and wren house (California Coastal) Hop! rug, made to Imitate a sand painting. 
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Sept 24— Oct 3 
Oct I — 2 
Oct 1-3 
Oct. 1-10 
Oct 2 
Oct 2 
Oct 2 
Oct 2 
Oct 2 
Oct 2-4 
Oct 3-5 
Oct 3-5 
Oct 5 
Oct 7-9 
Oct 3-10 
Oct 8 — 10 
Oct 8—23 
Oct 9 
Oct 9 
Oct 9 
Oct 13-16 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 14-16 
Oct 15 
Oct 15-17 
Oct 15-Kov. 5 
Oct. 16 
Oct 16 
Oct 16 
Oct 16-17 
Oct. 19 
Oct 20 
Oct 20-22 
Oct 22 
Oct 22 
Oct 22 
Oct 22 
Oct. 22-24 
Oct 23 
Oct 23 
Oct 23 
Oct 23 
Oct. 23-24 
Oct 23-2^25 
Oct 25 
Oct 29 
Oct 29 
Oct 30 
Oct 30 
Oct 30 
Oct 30 
Oct 30-31 
Oct 31 
Oct 31 
Nov. 1—30 
Nov. 2 
Nov. 3 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 4 & 6 
Nov. 5 
Nov. 5—7 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 6-7 
Nov. 6-7 
Nov. 6-7 
Nov. 6-7 
Nov. 6-9 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 7-8 
Nov. 10-11 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 11-13, 18-20 


TWENTY-TWO 


State Fair of Oklahoma . . . Oklahoma City 

“A Thousand Clowns" (LCD . . . Lflwton 

National Gun Show . . . Bristow 

Tulsa State Fair . . . Tulsa 

Frontier Days . . . Chouteau 

CSU vs. Langston (football) . . . Edmond 

Parade . . . Eufaula 

OU vs. So. Cal. (football) . . . Norman 

Czech Festival . . . Yukon 

Arts and Craft Show . . . Drumright 

Masonic Reunion . . . McAlester 

Arts and Craft Show . . . Pawhuska 

Oklahoma City Symphony . . . Oklahoma City 

Homecoming Celebration ... Alva 

Concho Indian School Centennial . . . Concho 

Antique Show . . . Tulsa 

"Cactus Flower", Little Theatre . . . Tulsa 

Historical Day . . . Salina 

CSU vs. NWSC (footbalO ... Alva 

T.U. vs. Virginia Tech (football) . . . Tulsa 

"Bells are Ringing'' (Cameron) . . , Lawton 

Philharmonic Children’s Concert . . . Lawton 

‘The Skin of Your Teeth" (CSU) . . . Edmond 

Oilers vs. Omaha (hockey) . . . Tulsa 

Panhandle State Rodeo . . . Guymon 

Autumn Foliage Tours . . . Poteau 

Oilers vs. Kansas City (hockey) . . . Tulsa 

OU vs. Colorado (footbalO . . . Norman 

CSU vs. Cameron (homecoming) . . . Edmond 

Blazers vs. Omaha (hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

Violinist Ruggiero Ricci, Oklahoma City Symphony . . . Oklahoma City 

Oilers vs. Dallas (hockey) . . . Tulsa 

Oklahoma Education Association . . . Tulsa 

"Madame Butterfly" . . . Lawton 

UN Day Observance . . . Lawton 

Victor Borge, Oklahoma City Symphony . . . Oklahoma City 

Blazers vs. Kansas Citv (hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

Antique Show . . .Tub 

OSU vs. Nebraska (football) . . . Stillwater 

Indian Summer Festival . . . Stilwell 


Nov. 12 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 13-14 
Nov. 13-14 
Nov. 14-15 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 17-18 
Nov. 19-Oec. 4 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 21 
Nov. 23 
Nov. 24 
Nov. 24 
Nov. 25 
Nov. 25-27 
Nov. 26 
Nov. 26-27 
Nov. 27 
Nov. 27 
Nov. 28 
Nov. 29 
Nov. 30 
Dec. 1 
Dec. 1-3 
Dec. 2 
Dec. 2 
Dec. 3 
Dec. 3 
Dec. 3 
Dec. 3 
Dec. 3—4 
Dec. 4 
Dec. 4 


TU vs. Brigham Young (football) . . . Tulsa 

Blazers vs. Dallas (hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

Mineral and Gem Show . . . Oklahoma City 

Kiowa Black Leggings Ceremonial . . . Anadarko 

Philharmonic Concert . . . Tulsa 

Oilers vs. Blazers (hockey) . . . Tulsa 

James Whitmore "Will Rogers, USA" . . . Lawton 

(iSU vs. Panhandle (football) . . . Goodwell 

Blazers vs. Oilers (hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

OU vs. Iowa (footbalO . . . Norman 

Skitch Henderson . . . Lawton 

Fall Foliage Tour . . . Tahlequah 

Halloween Carnival . . . McAlester 

8th Annual Air Show . . . Tahlequah 

Watercolor Art Exhibit . . . Lawton 

Pianist Lee Luvisi, Oklahoma City Symphony . . . Oklahoma City 

Blazers vs. Fort Worth (hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

Will Rogers Day . . . Claremore 

Opera "Othello" . , . Tulsa 

Lana Cantrell, Oklahoma City Symphony . . . Oklahoma City 

Arts and Crafts Fair . . . Marietta 

OSU vs. Kansas (footbalO . . . Norman 

CSU vs. SESC (footbalO . . . Fdmond 

TU vs. Louisville (footbalO . . . Tulsa 

Oilers vs. Omaha (hockey) . . , Tulsa 

Indian Territory Gun Show . . . Tulsa 

Arts and Crafts Festival . . . Idabel 

Fall Foliage Tour . . . Tahlequah 

Square Dance Festival . . . Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma Auto Dealers Convention . . . Tulsa 

Oilers vs. Fort Worth (hockey) . . . Tulsa 

Antique Car Swap Meet . . . Chickasha 

Kiowa Da Pia Society . . . Carnegie 

Veterans Day Parade . . . Lawton 

Veterans Day Celebration . . . Madill 

"Arming Goes" . . . Tulsa 



Dec. 4-12 
Dec. 5 
Dec. 5 
Dec. 7 
Dec. 7 
Dec. 8 
Dec. 8-11 
Dec. 9-11 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 10-11 
Dec. 11 
Dec. 11 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 13 
Dec. 14 
Dec. 14 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 17 
Dec. 17 
Dec. 18 
Dec. 18 
Dec. 18 
Dec. 18 
Dec. 18-19 
Dec. 19 
Dec. 19 
Dec. 20 
Dec. 22 
Dec. 25 
Dec. 27-30 
Dec. 29-^ 
Dec. 30 
Dec. 31 





. Tulsa 
. . . Tulsa 


. Air Force (football) . . . 

Oilers vs. Blazers (hockey) . . . 

Philharmonic Lollipop CoiKert , 

Aft Fair . . . Medford 
Indian Territory Gun Show . . . Tulsa 
Oklahoma Hall of Fame Ceremonies . . . Oklahoma City 
Violinist Kenji Kobayashi, Oklahoma City Symphony . . . Oklahoma City 
PTA Convention . . . Lawton 

"The Effect of Gamma Rays . . Little Theatre . . . Tulsa 
OU vs. Nebraska (football] . . . Norman 
Blazers vs. Fort Worth (hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 
CSU vs. SWSC (footbalO . . . Edmond 
Oilers vs. Kansas City (hockey) . . . Tulsa 
Oilers vs. Omaha (hockey) . . . Tulsa 
Oklahoma City Symphony . . . Lawton 
Blazers vs. Kansas City (hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 
"Last of Red Hot Lovers" (Municipal Theatre) . . . Tulsa 
Oilers vs. Dallas (hockey) . . . Tulsa 
4-H Club Congress . . . Oklahoma City 
Blazers vs. Omaha (hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 
"The Crucible" LCT . . . Lawton 
OSU vs. OU (football) . . . Stillwater 
Blazers vs. Ttdsa (hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 
Oilers vs. Fort Worth (hockey) . . . Tulsa 
Philharmonic Concert . . . Tulsa 
Opera Quartet, Okla. City Symphony . . . Oklahoma City 
Blazers vs. Dallas (hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma Bar Association . . . Oklahoma City 
Arts and Crafts Show . . . Clinton 



TU vs. Calif. State (basketball) . . . Tulsa 

Christmas Parade . . . Sallisaw 

Oilers vs. Blazers (hockey) . . . Tulsa 

ORU vs. Calif. State (basketball) . . . Tulsa 

Choral Festival (CSU) . . . Edmond 

"The Crucible" (LCT) . . . Lawton 

"The Messiah" . . . Atoka 

Christmas Parade . . . Bristow 

National Finals Rodeo . . . Oklahoma City 

Christmas Pageant . . . Waynoka 

"Ray, Skitch, & Hank", Philharmonic . . . Tulsa 

CSU vs. Phillips (basketball) . . . Edmond 

Hanging of the Green (CSU) . . . Edmond 

Athletes in Action (basketball) . . . Tulsa 

"Inside USA" (TU) . . . Tulsa 

"The Physicist" (CSU) . . . Edmond 

Oilers vs. Omaha (hockey) . . . Tulsa 

CSU vs. NWSC (basketball) ... Alva 

Oklahoma Cattlemens' Association . . . Oklahoma City 

Christmas Parade . . . Eufaula 

CSU vs. Panhandle (basketball) . . . Goodwell 

Ballet . . . Oklahoma City 

"The Messiah" (CSU) . . . Edmond 

Oilers vs. Dallas (hockey) . . . Tulsa 

Philharmonic Concert . . . Tulsa 

Dr. Ray Luke, Guest Conductor. Oklahoma City Symphony... Okla.City 

CSU vs. Lan^on (basketball) . . . Edmond 

Blazers vs. Kansas Ci^ (hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

Oilers vs. Fort Worth (hockey) . . . Tulsa 

CSU vs. SWSC (basketball) . . . Weatherford 

Christmas Parade . . . Afton 

CSU vs. Cameron (basketbalO . . . Lawton 

Blazers vs. Fort Worth (hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

TU vs. Texas Tech (basketball) . . . Tulsa 

"The Nutcracker" . . . Lawton 

Oilers vs. Kansas City (hockey) . . . Tulsa 

"Amahl and the Night Visitors," Oklahoma City Symphony . . . Okla. City 

ORU vs. Los Angeles (basketball) . . . Tulsa 

ORU vs. Maine Univ. (basketbalO . . . Tulsa 

Blazers vs. Oilers (hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

All-College Basketball Tournament . . . Oklahoma City 

ORU Classic (basketbalO . . . Tulsa 

TU vs. St. Louis (basketbalO . . . Tulsa 

Blazers vs. Dallas (hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 
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The peanut (hypogaea 
arachis} is not a nut but b pea. 
The piant bears many smatt 
yeilow blossoms which look 
tike tiny butterflies. As our 
botanical drawing here shows, 
they Witt, angle down into the 
earth tike geometric figures, 
and devefop pegs or omries. 
The peanuts on these 

and are formed underground. 


Some issues ago we 
published THE 
PEANUT VENDOR, 
an informative article, 
which subsequently 
raised almost as many 
questions as it had 
answered 


THE 

JOURNEYMAN 

PEA 


BY MARY NEELY CAPPS 
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THE 

JOURNEYMAN 

PEA 


A loumBymar), in origin, was a traveling 
artisan-worker. Our title fits the peanut, 
for it has been a worker everywhere it 
has traveled. As the title indicates, it has 
traveled widely . 


Last autumn on a flight trip to El 
Cobano, Mexico, my seat mate on the 
plane was the public-relations man for 
a peanut seed company. His enthu- 
siasm for his product sparked anew 
my curiosity about peanuts. 

On returning home I delved into re- 
search concerning this pea that grows 
underground. Many questions remain 
unanswered, either by legend or by 
historical fact. 

When was the peanut first grown? 

In what country? 

When and by whom were peanuts 
first grown in Oklahoma? 

Who first brought peanuts into the 
state for cultivation? 

I turned to my acquaintances among 
county extension agents. They sug- 
gested that I write to the Oklahoma 
Peanut Commission. I received much 
helpful material there, and from 
sources as far away as New York, but 
these questions remain unanswered. 

It has been said, “If you want a 
project, start in your own back yard. 
The search will lead you all around 
the world and back again”. That is 
exactly what the peanut does. 

These facts and legends exist: 

When Coronado crossed the south- 
western states of Texas, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico, in 1540-1541, his 
three-hundred armored cavalrymen 
and seventy foot-soldiers carried pea- 
nuts as a part of their rations. The 
peanuts he brought came from Mexico. 
But how had they arrived in Mexico? 
Through Central America? From Bra- 
zil? Or were they brought from Spain, 
or from Cuba, by Mendoza or Cor- 
tez? 

Manzanillo, one of the earliest ports 
on the Pacific Coast of Mexico, was 
visited centuries ago by Chinese clip- 


per-ships. Since China was one of the 
first countries to use the peanut as a 
food we wonder if the peanut arrived 
in Mexico from China? (The Chinese, 
in ancient times, crushed peanuts, 
moistened them with tea and served 
them as dip.) 

Asia today grows more peanuts 
than any other continent. Peanuts 
were grown on the African continent 
by early black people there. France 
was the first European country to im- 
port peanuts from Africa and trade 
them commercially. Slave ships car- 
ried peanuts for provender of the 
slaves they traded for sugar and mo- 
lasses on the New England Coast. It 
is possible that the peanut migrated 
from New England into the Deep 
South. 

Did the Cherokees bring the first 
peanuts for cultivation to Oklahoma 
when they came over the Trail of 
Tears, beginning in 1830? 

Soldiers of the Confederacy had 
peanuts as part of their rations, along 
with shelled corn, during the Civil 
War. The nuts were new to the Union 
soldiers but they relished them and 
filled their pockets with peanuts to 
plant when they returned to their 
fields back home. 

My late father-in-law, son of a 
Union captain, told me of his intro- 
duction to the peanut. Before he 
started home from higli school one 
afternoon, he purchased a paper bag 
of peanuts. He was not aware that 
the nut should be shelled. He ate 
them hull and all and enjoyed the 
taste. By the time he had ridden 
horseback three miles he had con- 
sumed the entire bag of nuts, shells 
and all. 

George Washington Carver taught 
the nation that peanuts would grow 
on any land that would grow cotton. 
When the boll weevil ravaged south- 
ern cotton crops in the early 1900’s 
cotton growers accepted the scientist's 
advice, and changed the economy of 
the south. The genius Carver dis- 
covered more than three hundred uses 
for the peanut. When he died in 1943, 
he was working on research using 
peanut oil as a medium for polio 
vaccine. 

Although we do not know from 
whence nor when the peanut migrated 
into Oklahoma, or if it grew here as 
a native, we now recognize it as one 


of our three most important cash 
crops. Peanuts provide us with hun- 
dreds of products, including soaps, 
health foods, and cooking oil. 

Peanuts enrich the soil, for the plant 
is a nitrogen fixer, as are other le- 
gumes. Peanuts provide cattle feed, 
for the tops of the peanut plant make 
hay as rich as clover. Even the shells 
and skins of the peanut are ground 
up and used as additives to cattle 
feed. 

Peanuts grace the lace-covered ta- 
ble for teas. Peanuts and peanut- 
butter satisfy hungry school young- 
sters both as after school snacks and 
as part of the school hot lunch pro- 
gram. Peanuts make delicious can- 
dies and cookies. The Peanut Com- 
mission, Madill, Oklahoma, supplies 
free booklets of peanut recipes. Pea- 
nuts are more than ^'crunchy good,” 
they are good for us. 


Editor* a note: If you have ansiuers^ 
or can suggest sources of answers, 
to any of the questions in this or- 
tide, we'd be glad to hear from you. 


PINEAPPLE GOOBER GOOEY BUNS 


cup figlit brown sugar 2 cups biscuit mix 
cup melted butter or 2 tablespoons 

m — peAHUT-CORNMEAL GRIDOtia 

cu 1 teaspoon salt 

hal 1 our ^ tablespoons p 

nal 1 cup sifted flour 

cut 2 teaspoons bsKing ^ 

% Sifted fjou^ biscuits 

S'ft drv "'''I' 

'' ®&ut^B0NCH SLAW 

s cabbage shredded Vi eup peen popper, 

celery, ^ cup”^eueu"'lier. chopped 

commercial sour « butter 

r— is. 

r BUT, 

peanut* 


15S 


yeast loaf 

(Polka-dotted with 

lA r 


V4 oup 


PEANUT SOUP, AFRICAN ’sfVl 

1 ^und raw boneless meat 1 dried salt herr 


Water 

1 tsp, salt 

2 onions chopped 

I lb. peanuts, roasted 

3 lb. smolted frsh 


^yenne 
4 or 5 tomatoes, 
and diced 
6 pods okra 
Z hard cooked 


■ ^ 'iciiu uuuiicg I 

^ cubes. Cc 
a f ted water; add one onron. Cover ^ 
ntif meat is tender, R^mnuA cii^inr' 4 * 
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Fans rarely know 
anything about athletic 

bcker rooms beyond the 
sign on the door 
which says 


BY FRANK BOGGS 


The iimer-sanctum of the football 
locker room is a no-man*s land for the 
majority. It most definitely is a no- 
woman's lancL It is a place stuck off in 
the back of a stadium, usually some- 
where far south or far north of the 
last goal poet. It is where grown men 
sometimes cry or sometimes jump and 
giggle like four-year-olds or some- 
times do both before a Saturday after- 
noon is ended. In a giant stadium 
where 60,000 or more persons have 
cheered and sweat and hoped and 
stomped their feet so hard their girl 
fiend’s mum fell off, the locker room 
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is the only place where privacy exists, j 

For all the thousands of people who j 
are so close, football can be a very ! 
lonely game. The locker room often is ! 
headquarters for that loneliness. j 

“It is where you just have your own * 
thoughts/* says Bob Warmack, the 
little guy who used to quarterback I 
the Oklahoma Sooners before joining 
their coaching staff a couple years 
ago. 

A locker room experiences three 
sets of man’s behavior each Saturday. 
There is the pre-game ritual in which 
the players go to their individual cub- 
icle and shed their “civilian** attire 
for that of their uniform and its many 
pads and straps. There are ankles to 
be tightly taped and perhaps healing I 
injuries from a previous game to check. 
There are the last-minute reminders 
from the coaches. It is a no-nonsense 
area because, although football is still 
considered a game, the men who play I 
it know there can be no enjoyment j 
afterward unless there has been vic- 
tory. 

There is the halftime visit. “On the 
hot days,” says OU assistant coach 
Leon Cross, “there are a lot of people 
in there dying.** Much must be ac- 
complished in 15 minutes. There are i 
mistakes to correct; injuria to be 
mended; decisions to be made. No ' 
matter what the scoreboard says, play- 
ers must do everything possible to i 
guard against too much confidence, or 
too little, 

Lee Snider, an assistant at Okla- ' 
homa State, was talking about that j 
phase of coaching. “You never know | 
what the tempo is going to be at the 
start of the third qtiarter.** 

Football teams rim on stuff called 
momentum. It is sort of like a mir- 
acle drug when you have it; like some 
terrible disease when you don’t. 
Snider was coaching the Oklahoma 


State freshmen last fall when they 
played the Arkansas frosh. At half- 
time the O-Staters had streaked to a 
remarkably large 36-0 lead. 

“We really got down to brass tacks 
at the half,” says Snider, “with the 
people who were making mistakes. 
Of course, there weren’t many mis- 
takes being made. But, if we play one 
half and they play the second half, we 
can wind up with a 36-36 tie.” 

So there is no rest at the half, what- 
ever the score. 

“There is not much smiling going 
on at halftime,*’ says Snider. 

The third stage consists of the post- 
game ritual. A quick glance will re- 
veal the winning team. Players who 
survived the battle haven*t noticed 
the small cuts, the bruise on the leg, 
the aching hand some giant trod 
upon. Those who lost can barely drag 
off their sweaty clothing and every 
new mark on their anatomy burns 
with pain. 

All football €x>aches keep doors 
locked to outsiders for a few minutes 
after a game. It’s called a “cooling 
off” period and then the guarded door 
is opened to the writers and their 
questions. At many schools the writers 
are requested to visit with the coach 
first; then with the players. The coach 
gives his opinions for winning, or for 
losing. 

If a writer is in the winning locker 
room, he must finish his questioning of 
the coach hurriedly because the play- 
ers can shower and shave and dress 
in their girl friend’s favorite shirt in 
an unbelievable hurry. But, if they 
have lost, there is no rush. Players sag 
against their lockers. They slowly cut 
the dirty tape from their ankles. 
Every move is an effort. You know 
they will be there for awhile; they 
are in no hurry to step outside where 
the friends and relatives are waiting 


to say, “Nice game anyhow.” 

There are not many old-fashioned 
orators in football today. It used to 
work magic; today it does not. 

Knute Rockne was the acknowledg- 
ed master. Notre Dame always had 
some special, teaiy-eyed reason for 
winning. Everybody knows the Irish 
“won one for the Gipper” that day 
long ago. But, if the Irish weren’t; 
winning for the Gipper, danged if 
they wouldn’t win for somebody. 

Today football has become so com- 
plicated there is really no time for 
long speeches. And teams today em- 
ploy many assistant coach^. Before 
the game, and again at halftime, they 
meet with their specialized groups 
and go over their particular part of 
the plan. 

Football locker rooms simply are 
not the tense, emotional places the 
movies of Rockne’s life projected. 

Oklahoma State head coach Floyd 
Gass says the locker rooms have 
changed considerably over the years.’ 
“You don’t have the fire and brim- 
stone talks you used to have. The 
head coach says a few words before 
going out onto the field,” 

The Cowboys, as most teams, hold 
a prayer before each game. Last sea- 
son they were preparing to play 
Houston and hopeful of scoring a sur- 
prise victory over the Cougars for the 
third straight year. “Somehow,** ad- 
mits Gass, “I forgot the prayer/* 

The team headed for the doorway. 
Then a co-captain rushed up to Gass. 

“Don’t you think,” he asked his 
coach, “that as upset as Houston has 
been about losing to us the last two 
years, that we’d oughta say a prayer?” 
Gass agreed. 

Gass says he’s still amazed at the 
attitude of players following a game. 
“If you win, they tell about the funny 
incidents that happened in the game. 
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If you lose, they are quiet as a 
morgue.” 

Says Gass: “It always has been an 
amazing thing to me how players react 
after a game. A lot of people think 
they really don't care. But, there's 
all the difference in the world.'' 

Chuck Fairbanks normally speaks 
in a level, quiet voice. That's normally. 

“Yeah,” says Warmack, “he can get 
loud. And he can get awfully strict. 
Whenever he speaks, everybody 
listens.” 

That is imderstandable. A football 
coach devotes an entire working year 
to the preparation of 10 or 11 Satur- 
days. A fellow who sells shoes must 
sell shoes every day but Sunday. 
School teachers teach darned near 
every day. Bus drivers drive buses all 
the time, even on Sundays. But a 
coach's career hinges on what trans- 
pires during only 10 or 11 afternoons. 
The tension, obviously, is great. Most 
of them do amazingly well at keeping 
their cool. 

One of the most likable men ever to 
coach anywhere was the late Jim 
Mackenzie. His OU team jumped off 
to a brilliant start in his only season 
as a head coach — winning its first 
three games, including a triumph over 
Texas. Notre Dame was the next as- 
signment and the outcome was dis- 
astrous for the Sooners that day. They 
were beaten horribly. 

“Well,” said Mackenzie as writers 
flocked at the wake, “it's a short dis- 
tance from the castle to the outhouse.” 

Leon Cross graduated from OU 
after the 1962 season. He played for 
Bud Wilkinson. “He was kind of an 
evangelistic type of coach,” says Cross. 
“He was a psychologist. He was never 
satisfied.” Cross says it didn't matter 
what the halftime score might be; 
Wilkinson would find mistakes. “And 
if it was a close ball game he'd get 



pretty inspirational.” 

Leon recalls what he considers Bud's 
best speech. 

“My senior year, we had beaten 
Syracuse but lost to Notre Dame and 
Texas in close games. We were play- 
ing Kansas and were behind 7-0 at 
halftime. He gave one of his best 
speeches that day. We won the game, 
13-7, and that second half was the 
turning point of our season. We went 
on to win the conference champion- 
ship. 

“It was a psychological thing. He 
appealed to us to do our best. He 
talked of the opportunity we had, one 
accorded very few people. He said 
not many football players ever had a 
chance to win a conference champion- 
ship, but that we did ... I don't know 
if his talk is what did it or not — ^but 
we won.” 

Football players nearly always rec- 
ognize their own mistakes. And no 
mistake goes unnoticed anymore be- 
cause too many intelligent eyes watch 
a player's every move. Not only do 
humans watch, so do movie cameras. 
Many schools have pictures developed 
by halftime and these are studied 
while the bands and dancing girls are 
performing outside. 

“And the kids try to straighten out 
a lot of problems if you have your 
program where you want it,” says 
Snider, the Oklahoma State assistant. 

What little group sessions held are 
staged in the final minutes before 
returning to combat. An official enters 
the door to give a two-minute warn- 
ing. Only then is the head coach likely 
to speak to the entire team. Hopefully, 
all the adjustments have been made 
within the small groups. By then the 
players have had time to rest a bit, 
to cool off with a soft drink, to analyze 
themselves. 

“Don't forget the trainers,” sug- 


gested Leon Cross. “They're pretty 
busy at the half, too. It's kind of a 
repair place at halftime.” 

A real, genu-wine, bonafide Body 
Repair Shop, in other words. 

It is my opinion that basketball 
coaches show more emotion — and per- 
haps let their anger show more — than 
football coaches. This is to be expect- 
ed, simply because basketball coaches 
boss a game that has screaming spec- 
tators so close. No coach can expect 
to go through a season without an 
irate fan pouring Coke down the back 
of his new suit. Many have been 
swatted over the head by a purse 
waved by an enormously large woman. 

A coach once had a 6-8 center who 
had stood around flat on his feet most 
of the first half. He had scored two 
points. His little sister surely would 
have played better. At halftime the 
basketball coach called him to the 
center of the locker room, with all his 
team mates watching. The coach plac- 
ed a sheet of paper on the floor. 

“Lemme see if you can jump up on 
that paper,” said the coach. 

The player’s face reddened. 
“Jump!” said the coach. “But, coach,” 
said the embarrassed player, “you 
know I can jump that high.” “I don't 
have any idea you can,” said the 
coach. “Prove it to me.” He jumped. 
And made it. He scored 27 points the 
second half. 

Abe Lemons, the wit who coaches 
basketball at Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity, called his players around him 
before a game in Alaska two years ago. 
He had them sit quietly as he erased 
a blackboard left filled by the coach 
who had visited there previously. 
Lemons looked serious. He told his 
players they had had some vital pre- 
game instructions. He wrote across 
the blackboard: 

“Good Luck, Men.” 
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She had later met the hombre 
And had asked him face to face. 
Are you sure enough a cowboy 
In this ruffian-looking place? 


**Naw,'* he answered rather coldly 
As he gave his rope a puU. 
airfl punchin' any cattlei 
i*m ihe guy that throws the bulL** 
* * * O. K, Fannin 


LOOK — BUT DONT TAKE! 

The destruction of the Spiro 
Mounds by pot-hunters taught Okla* 
homa a costly lesson. Destruction by 
the careless digging of treasure hunt- 
ers across America has taught the 
entire nation a costly lesson. 

As a result there are both national 
and slate laws against the excavation 
of historic or archaeological sites » on 
both public lands and on privately 
owned property. If you discover either 
ancient bones or historic artifacts , 
there is a weO-defined legal procedure 
you must follow before digging them 
up. 

These laws are called "‘antiquities 
laws** and Ihey are nec^sary. The 
Spiro Mounds were even dynamited 
by treasure hunters in their greedy 
search for relics they could sell, and 
in the process vast quantities of the 
ancient objects buried there were de- 


INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM 
EXPOSITION 

Held in Tulsa, it is strictly a pro* 
fessional oil man's show. Each I.F.E. 
exhibits more than a billion dollars 
worth of all types of machines and 
equipment needed to drill and produce 
a modem oil or gas well. From the 
tools of geological exploration, through 
spudding in, drilling, the huge blow- 
out preventers that now make wild 
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wells the rare exception, wellhead 
^ Christmas trees, pumping and produc- 
* ■ Ing devices, pipeline building and 
maintenance equipment, need has 
mothered invention and the newest 
aspect of every device is displayed at 
the I.P.E, The oilmen of the world — 
thousands of oU men, the producer of 
the world's energy— gather to see, to 
plan, to remmisoe, to purchase. It is l 
an essential exposition, a most prac* 
tical one. Searching for and producing 
oil and gas, on the Arctic slopes, from 
the deserts of Asia and Africa, on the 
great plains of the Mid-Continent 
Field, in remote mountainous areas, 
and from beneath the very seas them- 
selves, however necessary and practi- 
cal, can never be other than a great 
adventure, so a special aura mixed of 
challenge, courage, strength, and dar* 
ing enhance this exposition. It is the 
stock-in-trade of men who risk in the 
developing of such equipment, and in 
the use of it in the search. 


BULLY 


From the east, a charmin* maiden 
Sat and viewed a rodeo. 

She was thrilled to tops of glory 
with the big bull-doggers throw. 
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Sapulpa's John Frank 


stroyed and valuable history was lost, 

Oklahoma's antiquities laws provide 
that any person making investigationSp 
explorations or excavations of pre- 
historic ruins, ancient burial grounds, 
fossilized footprints, fossil bone de- 
posits, ancient rock carvings or paint- 
ings (petroglyphs or pictographs) , 
shall first secure a permit from the 
director of the museum of vertebrate 
paleontology of the University of 
Oklahoma. Anyone who disturbs any 
historic site without first securing such 
a permit is liable for a fine of $200.00 
or a 30-day jail sentence. 

The law breaker is liable for these 
penalties whether the historic objects 
are on public land or his own private 
property, the reason being that the 
history of a region, or of ancient man, 
is the property of all the people, not 
just any individual who might pur- 
chase an historic site or a piece of 
land on which ancient relics are 
located. 

The federal antiquities laws are 
even more stringent, providing fines 
of $500.00 and 90*days imprisonment. 
Historic and archaeologic sites are 
few, and treasure and souvenir hunt- 
ers are numerous. Once an object has 
been removed from its original posi- 
tion ■ most of its value for scientific 
study is lost. 

It would seem that any property 
owner so fortunate as to discover on 
his land anything that might help en- 
lighten us by providing a window into 
the unknown past, and so to increase 
our knowledge of ancient man, would 
be more than willing; eager to share 
such knowledge and such a find with 
everyone. 

We hope that this is so in today^s 
Oklahoma. 


INDIAN SUMMER 

The charm of Indian summer 
afternoon 

Is one of restless leaves and 
drowsy croon 

Of sighing winds pitched all in tune. 

Of shadows flung the length of 
tawny hills 

To mark the saffron sheen that 
fades and stills 

To evening hush with birdling 
trills. 

Then disappears before the moon 

At call of whippoorwills. 

, * , Ruama Hawley 


NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS f 
MAN OF THE YEAR 

Sapulpa's John Frank, creator of 
Frankoma Pottery, is the nation's, and 
Oklahoma's, Small Businessman of the 
Year for 1971. Mr. Frank, who 
established his business with $100 in 
1936, now employs 110 people and 
ships 27,000 pieces of pottery per week 
from the Frankoma plant in Sapulpa. 
Quoting Mr. Frank, is entirely im-' 
fair to think I could accept this honor 
alone, because it could not have been 
achieved without my partner, Grace 
Lee (Mrs. Frank). There is no such 
thing as a self-made man. Many busi- 
ness men and loyal employees in 
Sapulpa are the real recipients of this 
honor — I merely represent them.*' Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank received the award 
from the hands of President Nixon in 
Washington, D.C., and were honored 
at a luncheon given by House Sp^ker 
Carl Albert, attended by the Okla- 
homa Congressional Delegation, and 
by E. Bruce Cafky, Oklahoma's direc- 
tor of the Small Business Administra* 
tion. Speaker Albert spoke specia l 
words of commendation for the effici j 
ency of the Oklahoma District of the 
S. B. A. under Bruce Cafky's effective 
direction. 


STORM SYMPHONY FROM AN 

OKLAHOMA SKY 

As the heavens are opened the 
chimed rain descends 

Touching light prelude notes in 
a rhythm which blends 

With the wind's gentle hum 
of a lyrical tune. 

But staccato, crescendo, vibrato 
come soon. 

As a symphony swells Natures 
instruments play 

In creative, exciting, demonstrative 
way. 

Wind and rain arrange chords in 
new musical scores. 

Sudden lightning sparks trill before 
loud thunder roars. 

Darkened earth becomes covered 
with harsh, crashing sound. 

All the beauty is gone; 

only noise can be found. 

The mood changes at last . . . 
quiet tones reappear. 

Now, the movement is slow, chaste 
and sweet to the ear. 

All the world becomes bright as 
the sun shines again; 

So, one quickly forgets the discordant 
refrain. 

. . . Doris Watson McWhorter 
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TEN YEARS AGO IN 
OKLAHOMA TODAY 

Pioneer Women by Eileene Coffield 
will lead you to the Woolaroc Museum 
near Bartlesville. At Woolaroc are dis- 
played the eleven almost lifesbse 
statues which lost, in the competition 
which Bryant Baker’s statue won, to 
become the PIONEER WOMAN 
monument in Ponca City. If you don’t 
know the story, you’ll find it more 
interesting than fiction, in our issue 
of ten years ago. Then you should 
drive to Woolaroc to see the eleven 
that lost, and decide for yourself 
whether you would have picked the 
Bryant Baker entry, or one of the 
eleven that did not win. 

The amazing Jack Teagarden, all- 
time greatest jazz trombonist, grew 
up in Oklahoma City along with his 
brothers, trumpeter Charlie and drum- 
mer Cubby, and pianist sister -Helen. 
A family without peer in America’s 
original cultural art form, you’ll find 
their story in the Fall *G1 Oklahoma 
Today. And no place else. For their 
story, as a family, has never beer 
published any place else. 

The Sampler of Sooner Verse in 
this 1961 issue will amuse, instruct, 
and move you, with exciting word 
pictures of Oklahoma and the folks 
who live here, interspersed through 
pages of scenic color photos you’ll find 
as inspiring as the verses they face. 
Introducing the color section is Paul 
Lefebvre’s painting of the Oklahoma 
Flag, the finest presentation we’ve 
ever seen of this Oklahoma emblem 
in which we all take quiet pride. 


SUNSET GOLD 

The end of day was drawing near, 

A hush grew over-bold; 

The cottonwoods were all aglow. 

And soft the tales they told. 

Below the jagged western rim 
A blazing cauldron swung . . . 

And fiery drapes, like molten gold, 
Athwart the heavens hung. 

A mirrored catalytic sky 
Bright colors superpose. 

Reflecting o'er the far-flung lands 
A tint of umber-rose. 

The Master laid a lavish brush, 

A counterpart of dawn. 

And, while you gazed in wonderment 
The shades of night were drawn. 

. . . Charles Buggies Fox 
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AN OKLAHOMA QUIZ 

by Allan Page 
(Answers on page 38) 
Complete each of the following sen- 
tences with the name of an Oklahoma 
town. To help you get the idea, the 
first sentence is complete. 


1. The river is pretty swift right 
here, but when we get around the 
bend we’ll be in (Stillwater). 

2. It’s not so hard to paint the walls, 
but it’s a real chore painting the 
( ). 

3. There are only two girls living 
in this town. It’s really a ( 

). 

4. The last five people who came in 

found the church so crowded that 
three of them had to sit on the 
floor because there was room for 
only two in ( ). 

5. He was able to play the cymbals 

okay, but he was kicked out of 
the rhythm section because he 
couldn’t beat the ( ). 

6. The trees obstruct the scenery 

right here, but over on the other 
side you get a ( ) . 

7. The food was terrible, but to be 

polite he tried to eat the whole 
meal; however before he was half 
way through he started ( ). 

8. Let’s have a fish fry. I’ll cook 

’em if you’ll ( ). 

9. These doughnuts are nice and 

light — just right for ( ) . 

10. It’s pretty rough along this trail. 

I’ll lead the way and ( ). 

11. He knocked the chip off my shoul- 

der, but I u>asn*t just about to 
take ( ) . 

12. The camels were thirsty after 

four days in the desert, and it 
was terrible when they reached 
the oasis and found ( ) . 

13. He already owned 14,000 acres. 

I can’t imagine why he felt he 
needed ( ) . 

14. Asked what he and his family 
did when the alarm clock went 
off, the Italian immigrant said, 
( ). 

15. There’s an old song about the 

girl who lived in an alley, and 
you’d be amazed if you could see 
what ( ) . 

16. There’s a long line at the bath- 

room door, but I’ll be polite and 
wait until after ( ). 

17. I’ll help you round up the chick- 
ens. From here I can spot five 
roosters, but this is the only 

( ). 

18. She consumed two hamburgers 

and two Cokes and took in two 
movies, which used up all the 
money her date had. This left 
her with a ( ) . 

19. He drilled sixteen dry holes be- 
fore he came up with a ( 

). 

20. “Ugh,” said the Hollywood In- 
dian. “You no savvy how to build- 
um fire in the woods, but 

( ). 


21. The new printing press repro 

duced all of the colors faithfully 
but didn’t print the ( ) 

22. When we go fishing we’ll take 
along our trot line, our seine anc 
( ). 

23. The boy ran barefoot across thi 
rockpile, banged his foot on i 
stone and yelled, “Oh, Oh, m' 

( ). 

24. The preacher said, “Now that ^ 
have a new steeple on the churcl 
I could let people know whei 
it’s time for services if only H 

( ) H 

25. You can have all of my swee' 

pickles you want, but keep youi 
cotton-pickin’ hands off of ( ) 

From Twenty Thousand Receipts 

In Nearly Every Department of Humeu 

Effort, pub. by Frank M. Reed am 
Co., 1875. 

1. Never alight from a steam-cai 
while in motion. 

2. In a run-away, it is safer, as s 
rule, to keep your place and hold 
fast than to jump out. 

3. During a time of lightning avok 
the neighborhood trees, or anj 
leaden spout, iron gate, or othe) 
conductor of electricity. 

4. Never blow out the gaslight, but 
turn it off, and before retiring see 
that none of it escapes. 

5. When benumbed with cold beware 
of sleeping out of doors; exercise 
yourself vigorously; rub yourself, 
if able, with snow, and do not 
hastily approach the fire. 

6. If caught in a drenching rain, or 
if you fall in the water, keep in 
motion sufficiently vigorous to 
prevent the slightest chilly sensa- 
tion until you reach the house; 
then change your clothing with 
great rapidity before a blazing 
fire, and drink instantly a pint 
of some hot liquid, not spirituous. 

7. Never leave saddle or draught 
horses, while in use, by them- 
selves; nor go immediately behind 
a led horse, as he is apt to kick. 

8. Ride not on footways, and walk 
not on carriage roads or railroad 
tracks. 

9. Never meddle with gunpowder 
by candlelight. 

10. Keep lucifer matches in their 
cases, and never let them be 
strewed about. 

11. Have your horses’ shoes roughed 
directly there are indications of 
frost. 

12. Before retiring for the night, 
carefully look through the house 
to see that everything is as it 
ought to be. 
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NEW BOOKS 

CHOCTAW LITTLE FOLK by 
Novella Goodman Martin (The Nay- 
lor Company, San Antonio, Texas, 
$3,95). Nothing we might say about 
this little book of stories for little 
folks could possibly be as effective as 
one of the stories. Why the Otuls 
Stare m typical: 

"'There are more owls than pigeons/^ 
boasted OwL 

'Wo/' mid Pigeon, "many more 
pigeons. I challenge you to count num- 
bersr 

"Agreed,*' responded OwL "The big 
woods is fine place. Plenty trees for 
everybody^** 

"Fine, A week from today will give 
time to notify all owls and pigeons" 
Pigeon said. 

On day to count, owls came first. 
Trees were full of owls. They laughed 
and said, "Oowah — wah — wah!" 
They were sure there could not be as 
many pigeons. Owls were all over 
the place. 

Soon they heard roar from east, 
then roar from south and roar from 
north. Pigeons covered trees so limbs 
broke. Owls could not believe there 
could be that many pigeons. They sat 
still moving their heads back and 
forth staring with wide eyes. Pigeons 
kept coming, 

"Oo! Wee!" said owls darting under 
trees and flying away. They travel 
at night so they will not meet pigeons. 
Owls stared so long and hard at 
pigeons their eyes just stayed that 
way, 

AH the stories are charming, all 
Indian and Oklahoma in spirit. Your 
children will enjoy these stories as 
much as you*ll enjoy reading the 
stories to them. 


BOOK OF THE GODS AND 
RITES AND THE ANCIENT CAL^ 
ENDAR by Fray Diego Duran (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma, $12,50) , Three-hundred 
years elapsed between the writing of 
this remarkable book and its publica- 
tion. Consider the similarity Duran 
notes between the Tower of Babel and 
the Pyramid of Cholula; that the 
priests of Huexotzinco kept an arc of 
relics similar to the Arc of the Cove- 
nant of Israel; that the Aztec leader 
Topiltzin touched the waters with his 
rod and they parted, allowing his peo- 
ple to escape while their pursuers were 
drowned in the closing waters. There 
are similarities between the religious 
rules followed by Aztec priests and 
priestly laws found in Leviticus; 


young Aztec acolytes carried out law 
like those described in Deutaronom; 
The Aztec's ended their t^endrica 
cycle every 52 years; Hebrew la\ 
set the Jewish cycle at 50 years. A 
the Aztecs practiced human sacrifior 
so had Jehovah's chosen people (se 
Psalm 106: vs. 37, 38). Both the Ai 
tecs and Hebrews, m chosen peopl 
of God, endured a long pilgrimage h 
the wilderness, during which they bot 
were fed by manna from heaven be 
fore they reached their respectiv 
promised lands, Canaan and the Val 
ley of Mexico. Account for thes 
similarities as you will, or if you car 
It remains remarkable that the boo. 
which points them out remained ur 
published for 300 years. A r^din. 
of this book is essential to any under 
standing of modern Mexico. 


TOURING THE OLD WEST bj 
Kent Ruth (The Stephen Greeni 
Press, Brattleboro, Vermont, $6.95) 
A lively, lively travel book. As er 
joyable for winter reading as for th/ 
wanderer in season. Kent and Hele: 
Ruth have a sharp sense for seleetm 
and spot-lighting the significant, am 
Author Kent's word sense makes al 
come alive. The opening anecdote is t 
stunner, perfection for illustrating thi 
dilemma confronting today's westen 
traveler. Beyond this, it is tiiorough 
Your knowledge of the American Wes 
will be widened as you share Kent'i 
perceptive tales. The Oklahoma por 
tion provides a splendid guide tt 
nearby sights, and will beckon yoi 
toward farther, enlightened, traveling 
There are chuckles galore, like thf 
epitaph Kent found on a Virginif 
City, Nevada, tombstone; 

Here lies the body of Virginia 
Marhite. 

She was born a virgin and 
died a harlot. 

For eighteen years she preserved 
her virginity — 

That's a damned good record 
for this vicinity. 

Illustrations throughout are exem- 
plary. So is Kent's travel philosophy 
of “self-fulfilling" expectations, “Plan 
to have a good trip when you start 
out — not how you're going to have 
a good trip, specifically^ just that 
you are — and we believe, firmly and 
unalterably, that you will.” 


INDIAN ORATORY compiled by 
W. G. Vanderwertb, (University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 
$8.95). A pervasive sadness rules this 
book, for most of these words were 
spoken by men in the process of be- 
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ing defeated; wise men who saw the 
inevitability of change, yet so violent 
and far-reaching as to preclude any 
vision of the future. They forsaw that 
not just their time, but that of their 
children and grandchildren, held 
tragic disorientation. The sincere 
eloquence of their orations, however 
persuasively expressed, would be, they 
knew, inadequate in persuading their 
own people, or In staying the hands 
of their conquerors. Knowing there 
was no other than the long, hard way 
which could not be tempered or 
shortened makes their native poetic 
talents evoke deep sorrows, a yearn- 
ing that all our visions might be 
lengthened, lest we all be over- 
whelmed by spectres of little hope. 


MOSTLY MAMA by Lewis Meyer 
(Doubleday & Co., New York, $5.95) ► 
If there are places in the world that 
are good places, and God's places — 
and there are — it is because of folks 
like Mama Meyer. We won't try to 
guess what you'll enjoy moat, Mama's 
relatives in Texas, her work with the 
Salvation Army, her wit and warmth 
in dealing with her family, the Sa- 
pulpa community and the times in 
which she lived — it is all delight 
from the beginning and told with 
Lewis Meyer's always sophisticated 
yet equally gentle humor, and it is 
dismaying that such a book ever has 
to end at all. 


MISSION AMONG THE BLACK- 
FEET by Howard L. Harrod (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma, $7.95). For centuries the 
Indian mission was thought a sole 
source of good, that through it the 
“heathen” and “savage” Indian could 
be “civilized.” Now we are aware of 
the damage wrought by those mis- 
sions, by segregationist preachers, by 
stem priests more concerned with sac- 
raments than the people who re- 
ceived them, by missionary teachers 
who made Indian children ashamed 
of being Indian, forced them to aban- 
don their language, and deprived them 
of their heritage. The missionaries 
were often good, well-meaning, seek- 
ing to help Indian people in making 
transition in a terrible time wrought 
by incomprehensible forces. This care- 
fully focused study of a single tribe 
permits the reader to make his own 
evaluation of missionary success and 
failure, and to examine how modem 
missionary efforts compare with those 
of the past. 


WAR JOURNEY by Fred Grov 
(Doubleday & Co,, New York, $4.95) 
It is a strangely exciting thought tha 
few early white men who eithe 
through capture or adventurou 
choice, came to live among Indiai 
people ever returned, willingly or per 
manently, to live in white civOization 
This stands as an indictment of th» 
white man’s folkways. Not that the: 
are all wrong, but that the life styl 
of Indian people was better. Hos 
was it better? Why do Indian pec 
pie, after two centuries, still resis 
the white man's world? Should w 
try to find out? Reading Fred Grove’ 
fine new novel will provide undei 
standing of why most men and man: 
women of that day preferred the In 
dian life. Now we need to Listen. Ii 
every meeting between modem whit 
and Indian men, white men listei 
only briefly; they are soon doing a) 
the talking. We need to reverse thu= 
We need to meet, frequently ani 
long, with Indian elders. Those of u 
who are white need to do all th. 
listening. If no words are being spok 
en, we need to learn to sit silently 
for real communication is not ol 
tained through endless talk. Ther 
is effective communication in silence 
It is during intangible silence to 
gether that real understanding seed^ 
germinates, and matures. 


NEW MEDICINE by Jeanne WU 
Hams (G. P. Putnam's Sons, Nev 
York, ^,95). This novel for youn] 
people, all soundly based on truths 
will help its readers understand tht 
struggles young Indians of an earlie 
age faced in learning to live afte 
the conquest of their people. It I; 
positive in its treatment, as it shouh 
be. The circumstances of all our live 
are in constant change. When we fai 
to cope with change we die, eithe 
physically or spiritually, through em 
bitterment. Author Williams' storj 
teaches that how we respond to the 
pressures upon us is most important 
Far more important than the externa 
pressures themselves. Whatever thi 
difficulties, it is possible to surmoum 
them by out-living them, in vitality 
and/or in terms of time. 


ANSWERS TO THE OKLAHOMA 

quiz 

1. Stillwater, 2. Seilktg, 3. Boise City 
4, Depew, 5. Drumright, 6. Fairview 
7, Heavener* 8, Ketchum, 9. Duncan 
10. Eufaula, IL Adair, 12. Nowata, 13 
Mooreland, 14. Wewoka, 15. Saltisaw 
16. Hugo, 17. Hemiesey, 18. Broken Bow 
19, Goodwell, 20. Meno, 21. Blackwell 
22. Arnett, 23. Poteau, 24. Idabel, 25 
Madill. 
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